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in full vigour, though in comparative obscurity; and
unless tlie literary and courtly languages invigorate
themselves by a constantly renewed intercourse with
their former companions, the popular dialects will
sooner or later assert their ascendancy. Literary
languages, such as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, arc,
the royal heads in the history of language. But as
political history ought to be more than a chronicle of
royal dynasties, so the historian of language ought,
never to lose sight of those lower and popular strata,
of speech from which these dynasties originally sprang,
and by which alone they are supported.

Dialect, tlie Natural State of X*ang:uage.

Here, however, lies the difficulty. How are we
to prove the existence of these prehistoric dialects?
We may indeed argue a. priori and show how it
stands to reason that dialects must have existed be-
fore uniform literary languages. Language existed at
first in individuals, in families, in clans, and in tribes,
and though in order to understand and to be under-
stood, each individual had to adapt his language to
that of his neighbours, yet a far inoro considerable
liberty was probably allowed to every speaker in
ehosing his own way of expressing himself. Hardly
any one even now speaks like everybody else. In-
dividuals, families, towns, provinces, have their own
peculiarities, and nothing bewrays a man so easily as
his language. I cannot tell what it is, but having
been away for fifty years from my native town of
Dessau,! quickly recognise a German who comes from
that small town. In each family, even now, a father's
language differs from that of the mother, that of the